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young Potter, his secretary, met him on the street, standing
on the edge of the sidewalk buried in thought and oblivious
of his surroundings. On such occasions it was necessary to
speak to him repeatedly before he heard.
In money matters he was not only liberal but careless. As the
banking methods of both himself and his secretary were some-
what crude, the two hit upon the happy arrangement of using
one of Potter's pockets for George's money to take care of petty
cash transactions. If money, the origin of which could not be re-
called, \vas found in this pocket, then it was tacitly assumed to
be the editor's.
All through its existence the Post's editorials frequently ad-
vocated taxation of land values in lieu of all other taxes. This
editorial policy was ridiculed by rival papers as "George's Fad/'
One of the critics printed a cartoon of the Post editor as a boy
astride a stick, with whip in hand, galloping across a news-
paper page in pursuit of airy phantoms. The cartoon was la-
beled "Harry George Riding His Hobby."
The policy of the Post was opposed to Grant and Reconstruc-
tion, advocating the nomination of Horace Greeley. George went
as a delegate from California to the Democratic convention
that met in Baltimore in June, 1872. After a visit to Greeley at his
Chappaqua estate in West Chester County, New York, George
rushed home to San Francisco to take up the fight for his can-
didate. "Grant," he wrote in an editorial on November 2, "rep-
resents the hatreds growing out of the warv .. Greeley repre-
sents the spirit of reconciliation and magnanimity." 7
But his candidate was beaten. George, sorely disappointed,
turned again to a relentless hammering at the California "Oc-
topus." He wrote much in this vein: "The interests of individ-
uals, towns, cities, counties and the State and Federal govern-
ments have all been trampled upon and sacrificed to swell the
fains of Stanford, Huntington, the Crockers, and some half
ozen others belonging to the ring."8
Although his editorials were chiefly focused on municipal
and state affairs, he was thoroughly aware of what was happen-
ing in the East. For instance, when attacking local corruption,
he remarked, "Can the records of Tammany, or any other
thieving ring, show a more outrageous case of jobbery! Boss
Tweed and even the cormorants of Grant's Washington Ring
might come out here to take a lesson!"9